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EDWAED ALLEN’S LATE RETURN FROM A BOTANIZING EXCURSION. 


THE STORY OF A CLEVER YOUNG | years the proprietor of the solitary medical esta- 
MAN. blishment in the thriving little town of W——; 

CHAPTER I. and although limited means had prevented his ever 

Joun JxERvis, surgeon-dentist and apothecary, | completing his education, and in consequence he 
| (by courtesy “ Doctor” Jervis,) had been for many | had taken out no medical diploma, yet such was 
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the confidence reposed by all his neighbours in his ' 
skill and kindness, that very rarely was there any | 
interference with his praetice, within a circuit: of | 
from fifteen to twenty miles. Still, he was far | 
from rick: the Iceslity was much too healthy to | 
admit of that.; but: he leved the people, and they 
cordially returned his regard, striving, by various 
little acts of delicate kindness, to make some 
amends for the invohmtary wrong they did him 
in not oftener needing: his aid as a physician. 

And now years were beginning to tell upon the 
village doctor; not that he was old, but when 
Time bears a family of nine children upon his 
wings, he presses far more heavily upon his victim 
than when he comes alone; and such was the case 
with regard to Doctor Jervis. Six daughters and 
three sons surrounded his board, upon whom, if 
he often looked with pleasure when he witnessed 
their present light-heartedness and affectionate 
dispositions toward himself and toward one another, 
it was a pleasure not unmingled with pain, as he 
thought upon their future, and the many struggles 
they might have to encounter in their passage 
through a world which has seldom much consider- 
ation for the weak. He feared nothing for the 
boys, he said; boys were intended to be tossed 
upon the ocean of life; and already his eldest, just 
sixteen, disliking his father’s profession, had gone 
to be assistant to. Mr. Straitley the schoolmaster ; 
and by his labours in that line he more than cleared 
the expense involved in the education of his two 
younger brothers. This was well. But the girls 
—the six portionless girls—many a sigh, ay, and 
many a bitter tear they cost him, when there was 
no human eye to witmess his weakness. There 
was Luey, his eldest, child, just eighteen, who, since 
her mother’s death, had oeeupied her place in the 
household ; Polly and Etty, the merry twins, al- 
ways enjoying the fun of being mistaken for one 


another; after them came — and. ae. and 
Carry ; and then the little boys, Johnnie and David. 


They were a blooming family; but we have to 
follaw the fortunes of one only, of whom more anon. 

Just at this point of their history, a new inmate 
was added to the household. Doctor Jervis, we 
have said, was beginning to feel the effect of time, 
and, in order to lighten his work in some degree, 
he resolved to take am assistant. As he could ill 
afford, however, to pay 2 salary to one already 
qualified, he pro looking out for an intelli- 
gent lad, who might be glad to give his attend- 
ance im the shop and some yearly premium, for 
the e of being well instructed in those 
branches of his profession in which Doetor Jervis 
was no mean proficient. His first advertisement 
had been scarcely a day before the public, when a 
candidate for the situation offered himself in the 
person of Edward Allen, the only child of a re- 
spectable couple, residing on a small property of 
their own, about two miles distant from W. ; 
The Doctor was not a little surprised when he saw 
the handsome young man—lad, we might have 
said—standing before him, and soliciting the office 
of compounder of drugs, extracter of teeth, letter 
of blood, and setter of broken bones, not merely as 
if entreating a favour, but as if life and death were 
dependent on the answer that might be given. 
He was busy making up a prescription when his 








visitor addressed him, and, looking up from his 


work, he stared with very little ceremony at the 
eager countenance of the speaker; whereupon the 
latter blushed and stammered ; at which the Doc- 
tor stared the more, until the applicant was fairly 
silenced. . 

““Why, you surprise me, Mr. Allen,” said the 
Doctor, after 2 minute or two ; “ F hardly expected 
that one who will, I believe, inherit a snug little 
property, would have thought of’such a situation 
as I have offered. Are you really serious in soli- 
citing if, or are you sure that you know your own 
mind upon the matter P” 

“Oh! quite sure, sir,’ replied Edward, deci- 
dedly, though he still quailed a little under the 
Doctor’s eye; “ my opinion is, that were I to in- 
herit twenty thousand a year, I have no right to 
be idle. Every man, sir, ought to have a specific 
object in life; that’s what I think, and I am sure 
you think the same. Every man ought to strive 
to leave the world better than he finds it.” 

“Keep to that, sir, keep to that,” cried the 
Doctor, moving his arm and grinding his medi- 
cines with redoubled energy : “ why, lad, if every 
one set that object before him, this would be a 
different world from what it is; but you see, Mr. 
Allen,” he added, hesitatingly, “I have been told 
that you are a clever young man—a very clever 
young man: in short, sir, people say you can be 
anything you like. Now, I am not looking for a 
young man that’s capable. of being anything, but 
for one that’s determined to be something. You 
understand me, I dare say.” 

“Oh! perfectly, sir; and that is just what I 
have determined. E have gone pretty deeply into 
natural philosophy, and am: tolerably familiar with 
experimental chemistry ; I have also for some 
months been studying anatomy and physiolocy 
and the materia medica, and—and, E have read a 
variety of books on medical scienea™ 

The Doctor laughed outright, which upset his 
visitor agaim. “Not bad for your years, Mr. 
Allen,”’ he said; “you are—how oll, pray ?” 

** Nineteen, sir,” Edward faltered ont. 

“Nineteen; well, you have prebably met in 
your voluminous reading with the mention of such 
a thing as repletion—the taking in of more food 
than the subject had the power of digesting. I 
don’t know whether you have gone deeply into 
mental philosophy ; if not, you may be unaware 


that it is possible to overload the mind as well as 


the stomach. In short, sir, it might have been as 
well had there been less variety in your reading ; 
but perhaps you wanted a guide, or a salutary 
check ; and, after all, it is a fault om the right 
side. I have no objection to try how we may get 
on together, if you really wish it. Are you satis- 
fied with the terms of my advertisement ?” 

“Quite, sir, so far as they go; but”—and tlie 
stammering and blushing were renewed—“ per- 
haps I may take the liberty of asking whether, on 
the receipt of a larger premium, you could accom- 
modate me in your own house? My father’s lit- 
tle place is two miles distant, you know, and my 
going to and fro might put you to inconvenience 
sometimes.” 

“Oh! I see; well, you are really very conside- 
rate. I never thought of that ; ’*tis a matter that’s 
beyond my province, however. The young ladies 
must settle that question. Lucy is the mistress.” 
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Lucy the mistress! Then Edward was sure the | 


- matter would be settled to his satisfaction. He 
did not say so, however; but all was arranged as 
he wished, and in less than a week he was regu- 
larly installed as one of the household. 

The engagement was for one year certain, to be 
renewed at the end of that time should both par- 
ties agree. The first renewal had just taken place, 
when the Doctor began to perceive slight signs of 
relaxation, on Edward’s part, from that attention 
to business and to study, which during the first 
year had been so remarkable as to suggest the 
hope that not only had he got a valuable assist- 
ant, but that the profession would sooucr or later 
obtain a distinguished member. At first the 
signs were so slight that he felt unwilling to 
notice them, or to believe that there was anything 
unfavourable in them: a volume, perhaps, lying 
open upon the counter, which on inspection proved 
to be poetry or romance, but little calculated to 
nerve either the hand or the mind for the disa- 
greeable realities of medical and surgical practice ; 
sketches of views on the Westbrook meadows (a | 
lovely rural district in the neighbourhood), inserted | 
here aud there among the less pleasing sketches | 
in an anatomical dictionary ;— these, and such as 
these, the Doctor passed over for the time; but 
when one day, on returning from a distant patient, 
he found several persons in the shop waiting for 
attendance, and no one behind the counter, his 
hopes were sadly shaken, and something like anger 
excited, on discovering that his negligent assist- 
ant was at the moment in the little back parlour, 
practising, not medicine, but music, at an old 
harpsichord, and under the instructions of his 
daughter Polly; while, between the discords of 
the pupil and the laughter of the teacher, such an 
uproar was being created as made both insensible 
to the fact that any one had entered the shop for 
the last half hour, until the parlour door opened, 
and the Doctor himself stood before them. 

Lucy was not present, and her father rejoiced 
at that. Had she been, this awkward scene would 
never have been enacted ; for though she had not 
quite outgrown a girl’s weakness (as we shall see), 
she had good sense and good principles, with a 
deep under-current of true piety—the blessing 
given to a mother’s early teaching. Her father 
did not profess to be religious ; indeed, like many 
others, he had fallen into the mistake of believing 
he had no time to think of it. Still, he respected 
Lucy for being what he was not, encouraged her 
endeavours to instil like principles into ber bro- 
thers and sisters, and would have been grievously 
disappointed had he surprised her, instead of the 
volatile Polly, in the act of encouraging his young 
assistant in the neglect of positive duty. 

But although so far her father acquitted Lucy, 
he was not without suspicions; and a few days 
after the little circumstance we have related, those 
suspicions were realized. 

It was eight o’clock in the morning, earlier than 
the Doctor had for some time been wont to appear 
behind the counter, but he stood there this morn- 
ing, and alone, casting now and then a somewhat 
impatient glance toward the door. An hour 
passed away, during which he busied himself in 
making up divers little packages of drugs, vary- 





ing the employment by snatching at intervals a 


mouthful of the breakfast which Lucy had, a while 
before, laid upon the counter. Just as the clock 
struck nine, Edward Allen entered the shop, bear- 
ing in one hand a large bunch of wild-flowers, and 
in the other a botanical case. 

“ May I ask where you have been all the morn- 
ing, Mr. Allen ?” inquired his superior, gravely ; 
“it is well that I have learned habitually to rise 
early, otherwise the shop would have been opened 
at rather an inconvenient hour.” 

* T am very sorry indeed, sir,” replied Edward, 
looking utterly confounded ; “ I had no idea it was 
so late. Ihave been to the Westbrook meadows 
botanizing. Botany, you know, is a science very 
important in the medical profession.” 

“ Perhaps so,” replied Doctor Jervis ; “ but I took 
you for my assistant; and you have no right to 
rob me of my time under the pretext of improving 
your own. Besides, I warn you that desultory 
habits will never do if you are really ambitious of 
having M.D. tacked to your name.” 

“T assure you, sir, if I did not believe that the 
practical study of botany would aid me in obtain- 
ing that honour, I should not think of devoting 
my time to it.” 

A motion of the head, intended to express in- 
credulity, was the Dector’s answer to this assur- 
ance. “ Well,” he said, “I will thank you to lay 
aside your specimens now, aud take my place, or 
rather your own. I have several patients to visit, 
and I am not sure that it will be to them a satis- 
factory excuse for the delay, that my assistant has 
been all these hours engaged in the practical strdy 
of botany.” 

Several hours after this, Doctor Jervis had re- 
turned weary from a round of visits far and near. 
Shod in easy slippers, he entered noiselessly the 
upper sitting-room, where his daughters were ac- 
customed to pass their leisure time. Lucy was 
there alone, and so intent upon some feminine 
occupation, that she was unaware of her father’s 
entrance until he stood beside her, and laid his 
hand upon her head. 

She started from her seat at the sudden surprise, 
and in so doing Jet fall the identical japanned case 
which had been Edward’s companion in his morn- 
ing ramble. The wild-flowers he had gathered 
stood in a vase before her. 

“Ho! ho!” eried her father, as he stooped to 
pick up what she had dropped ; “you are learning 
practical botany foo, are you P” 

Lucy blushed deeply, and trembled so that she 
could scarcely reply: “I am only making a few 
additions to my hortus-siccus, papa.” 

“ Oh yes, I see; and so it was for you that my 
young assistant went scampering over meadow, 
and moor, and mountain, at five o'clock this 
morning P” 

Lucy ventured no reply. 

“ Sit down, child,” cried the Doctor, “ and don’t 
stand shaking like an aspen leaf. I’m not going 
to be angry; or, if I am, it is with myself, not 
with you.” He took a chair, placed it before her, 
and sat down, looking her full in the face. “ Lucey,” 
he said, “ you are an honest girl, but you are not 
wise. I have not been blind as to how matters 
stand between you and Edward Allen, although I 
said nothing. I am, you know, a man of few 
words, and I hate scenes. Of course you both 
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thought that, as he will have two or three hundred 
a-year, and you will have the wide world, that you 
were sure of my consent ; and I don’t know that, 
as matters stand, I have any right to withhold it. 
But, my child, you will allow your father to de- 
mand an answer to one question. What do you 
promise yourself in a union with Edward Allen ? 
Has he the qualifications for insuring domestic 
contentment, comfort, happiness ?” 

“He is very amiable, papa,” faltered Lucy. 

“Very amiable, very soft, very yielding, sus- 
ceptible of every new impression, and of every fresh 
influence.” 

“ T am sure he will soon outgrow that, papa; he 
is so very clever, he has such excellent ailities.” 

“Very clever: that is the old tune, you know; 
that has been sung in his ears since he knew the 
meaning of the word clever. If he had less clever- 
ness, he would have more perseverance.” 

“ But, papa, has he not on the whole been very 
persevering since he came to youP Of course 
every one will fail sometimes.” 

“Oh! he hasn’t failed; he has been very per- 
severing indeed, as to the real object he had in 
view in coming to me; and he has been very suc- 
cessful too. understand now what that object 
was ; I did not at our first agreement, nor even at 
our second. Did you?” No answer being re- 
turned, the father went on. . “ There is another 
point on which I should have expected you to 
touch, Lucy. Amiable and moral I believe Edward 
to be, though I fear not persevering ; but in your 
ewn case you consider another qualification neces- 
sary, and, to be consistent, you ought to require 
it in your husband. I don’t pretend to judge how 
he is on the subject of religion.” 

“I am quite sure he thinks very seriously of it, 
papa; he takes such delight in Mr. B——’s ser- 
mons, and always carries his Bible in his pocket,and 
joins in the singing, and he regrets so much that 
he cannot take a class at the Sunday school, on 
account of having to be in the shop every other 
Sunday. He wishes more than anything he 
could.” 

“ Yes, it would be pleasant; and you and he 
could walk home together, you know. Very 
pleasant indeed.” 

Lucy said no more. “I have but one word 
more to say on this subject, Lucy,” continued her 
father; “if you can win him, and fix him to a 
— in life, well and good ; in that case I shall 

ave every hope of your happiness. You may 
think that if he never had any such purpose, he 
has the little property to fall back on; but I tell 
you—I warn you—that two or three hundred 
a year to a man with no purpose, or with a dozen 
unsettled purposes, each driving out the other, is 
nothing better than prospective poverty—a less 
accelerated ruin.” 

Oh, Lucy was quite sure she could win him, and 
fix him too, to everything that was good. What 
girl of nineteen, in similar circumstances, does not 
think the same, and reject as intrusive or un- 
charitable the warnings of experience, however 
affectionately tendered P 

Doctor Jervis could perform his own sternest 
duties without shrinking ; but he could not insist 
upon others performing theirs. He was, as he 
had described himself, “a man of few words, and 





hating scenes.” To these characteristics it was 
probably owing that, having once yielded his con- 
sent to the union, he suffered the young people to 
arrange all relating to it as they pleased; accord- 
ingly, it was soon an understood thing that Edward 
and Lucy were to be married so soon as the former 
had attained his twenty-first year. When that 
time should have arrived, the period of his second 
agreement with Doctor Jervis would have closed ; 
and he intended, he said, taking a forward and 
more decided step in his medical career. So, while 
Edward is purposing, and Lucy and her sisters 
busy as the occasion required, “ plying needle and 
thread,” so as to make the best appearance at the 
least expense, you and I, dear reader, can look 
back upon the earlier years of our hero, that we 
may be able to trace, from its very beginning, the 
history of a Clever Young Man. 





OUR RAGGED SCHOOL. 


“An! ’tis a new broom,” said a friend of mine, 
soon after we had started our Ragged School; 
‘and new brooms always sweep clean.” 

Very true, my dear friend, in the long-run ; but 
our broom has been sweeping for nine years now, 
and has not yet worn itself to the stumps. ’Tis a 
pity, however, that it has not swept our street 
clean yet ; it appears to me there’s about the same 
amount of mud and slush now, as there was when 
we first began ragged operations. Certainly, 
there are the same scrapers for us teachers to 
tumble over, and the same fag-ends of posts to 
knock our shins against. I suppose, too, we shall 
never get any lamps down N—— Street ; some- 
how or other, it always happens that when the 
“light” subject is broached, there is a marvellous 
tendency to hush it up: nobody then appears to 
own the N Street property, or rather, nobody 
seems inclined to pay the lighting rates; so we 
have to grope our way in darkness visible, tumbling 
over mud-heaps, scrapers, and babies, or graz- 
ing our knees against the aforesaid postal 
inconveniences. 

But I forgot: some of us carry lanterns down to 
the school; advantageous to us, no doubt, but 
more so to others, for it would do your eyes good 
to see what a procession is at ence extemporised ; 
all the “tag, rag, and bobtail” of the vicinity 
bound for the rendezvous, muster under the guid- 
ance of the lantern leader, forming a cavalcade 
which would have done honour to Sancho Panza, of 
Quixotic memory. Our street is rather long, the 
path narrow, and the road intensely muddy, while 
the presence of a number of smoking and stolid’ 
Irishmen renders the approach to our school any- 
thing but agreeable. 

* Our Ragged School” is situated somewhere in 
letter S of the Metropolitan Postal District, a few 
moments’ walk from the scene of a notable murder, 
which a few years ago gave our locality an unen- 
viable newspaper popularity. The building is 
lofty and spacious enough for our purpose, being 
a sort of barn-like structure, originally used for 
teetotal purposes, but so altered and improved 
that the oldest teetotaller would scarcely recognise 
it. Again, our committee have not been careful to 
spare either whitewash or soap and water, so that 
we are tolerably comfortable. Two or three years 
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ago we taught the “rough idea” by candle light ; 
but as this involved a periodical time for snuffing, 
and a consequent distraction from class duty, we 
brought the gas down to the school. We havea 
“ Little Ben” attached to a belfry in the roof, so 
that we ring our “ rags” to instruction after the 
most approved fashion. “ Little Ben,” by the 
way, is no favourite with us teachers; he chimes 
inside the building as well as out, and is found to 
be no antidote for headache; in fact, few of us can 
stand it very long, though we all bear with its 
inconvenience on account of its utility—clocks 
being at a ers in our neighbourhood. It is 
rung on the voluntary principle, the earliest 
comers performing the operation with more regard 
to noise than melody. Be this as it may, however, 
no sooner are its tones heard than in our “ rags” 
flock—I was going to say, “like doves to the 
windows,” only that our “rags” are the reverse 
of dove-like, either in movements or manners. 

“Our Ragged School” is open on week evenings 
for secular instruction; but it is on the Sabbath 
that it is seen in its greatest glory. Just step in, 
if you please. ‘Little Ben” has ceased his noise, 
and a motley group, of all sizes, shapes, and makes, 
is forthwith assembled. There they are—old men 
and women, young men, girls, lads, and infants. 
What a study for Lavater! what a field of cranio- 
logical development for the disciples of Gall and 
Spurzheim! The sight is both painful and pleas- 
ing—painful, for in many faces the outlines of 
crime, the bold, unblushing look, and, more painful 
still, the vacant idiotic stare, are but too plainly 
visible. But while we thus see God’s image 
marred, and humanity exhibiting all its varied 
phases of physical suffering and moral debase- 
ment, we may meet also with noble intellectual 
countenances and fine foreheads, giving tokens of 
a future power to be exercised for good or evil. 
We see men and women who will be either the 
ornaments or the curses of — May He who 
graciously condescends to work by human instru- 
mentality give us to appreciate the responsibility 
of our office! 

We have a capital superintendent at “Our Ragged 
School,” of whom the teachers have rather a high 
opinion, and who has occupied that position since 
the school was opened. Possessed of a proper de- 
gree of firmness to enable him to govern well, 
united to a gentleness that secures the affections 
of his charge, his voice hushes the babel of 
tongues which precedes operations, and his com- 
mand “ to have your feet on the ground” prectrses 
a simultaneous rising to sing the opening hymn. 
There are many ordinary Sabbath schools where 
there is not half the discipline and order which 
prevails in N—— Street, letter S. 

And now that we have fairly started, let us 
introduce you more particularly to the raw ma- 
terial in our ragged factory. We begin with the 
little infants, who generally come with their 
brothers and sisters. There are about 100 of 
these little people stowed away in a gallery, and 
separated from the rest during teaching time by 
2 curtain drawn across the room. This separation 
is indeed absolutely necessary; for the teacher 
who deals with these little creatures, remember- 
ing their mental status, adopts towards them a 
novel, and what some persons might deem a ques- 


you. 





tionable course—dramatizing, if I may so call it, 
his evening’s lesson—by which means he contrives 
to rivet their attention, while he does not forget 
to tell of Him who took such as these little ones 
in his arms and blessed them. 

With other classes the work is harder. “ Our 
Ragged School’ teachers must exercise much per- 
severance, as well as possess strong olfactory 
nerves. The necessity for this latter qualification 
will appear to the visitor no doubtful matter, espe- 
cially if he chooses a damp, close evening for his 
visit. A conglomeration of haddocks and oranges, 
of mortar and soot, of hearthstones and winkles, 
of rotten rags and herrings—not to mention any- 
thing worse—combine to produce a flavour far 
enough from agreeable. I never take snuff except 
at “ Our Ragged School,” and I think the most 
ardent supporter of the Anti-Tobacco Movement 
would admit a partial justification in the case. 
Then, again, the physical appearance of our “ rags” 
is anything but prepossessing. They entertain an 
hydrophobic objection to water, so that it is not 
difficult to distinguish the week-day avocations of 
our scholars when we meet them on the Sabbath. 
Boots and shoes are myths with many of them, 
dirt being substituted for leather. Then, as to 
their attire, it is a nondescript collection of rags, 
better imagined than described. The clothing of 
our scholars has always been a matter of difficulty 
with us; it has, indeed, been our chief care, next 
in importance to their moral condition. We have 
tried many schemes to ameliorate their ragged 
state; we have given away clothes, and the re- 
ceivers have stopped away also; we tried to esta- 
blish a week evening class to teach the lads to 
mend and patch for themselves, but that also 
failed ; iy because the workers ignored the use 
of thimbles, choosing to mend in their own way, 
but chiefly because we found that nearly all came 
for the fun of the thing, and little else. It is this 
love of fun, which seems to be the prevailing cha- 
racteristic of ragged humanity, that gives us so 
much trouble during class instruction. We have 
no anxiety zow respecting the safety of our “ nasal 
necessaries,” and we are treated with a moderate 
degree of respect, but we cannot remove the funny 
element from our school. This, of course, begets 
inattention and listlessness, and a teacher has need 
of much tact and patience to do his duty properly. 
We are obliged to check fun in the bud; it will 
never do to give our “ rags” the fractional part of 
an inch; and if you yourself should happen to 
possess a sympathy with the ludicrous, then I pity 
Visitor ! you are looking at that lady 
teacher; you are studying her physiognomy, and 
are puzzled to account for the artificial stolidness of 
her face. Well, then, let me tell you that she is 
omy striving to repress her risible propensities, 
excited by some witty expression or original ren- 
dering of a Scripture passage. That “ rag’ there 
—Foggy by name—has acquired a habit of imi- 
tating the noises of certain animals in his throat, 
in emitting which he does not move a muscle of 
his face. Accuse him of it, and he puts on an air 
of injured innocence, and, in rising to vindicate 
his character, manages to upset the form with all 
its occupants. Over they go, “in one red burial 
blent ;”’ but the quick eye of the superintendent 
has detected the move, and Foggy is forthwith 
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banished into the outer darkness of the street, 
with its concomitants of cold and rain. Next 
Sunday, however, Foggy is pulling with all his 
might at “ Little Ben.” 

But the migratory habits of our “rags” hinder 
success. We export and import at our school. A 
novel assortment will flock in from other quarters 
of the metropolis, bringing with them new moves 
and motives, and new habits also; or we may lose 
for a time our most regular attendants. Spotty 
makes his appearance after an interval of some 
months, and tells his teacher that “ he has been in 
the country ;’ but Spotty’s short-cropped hair 
reveals more than he cares to acknowledge. In 
autumn, the wheat and hop harvests diminish our 
numbers, and in winter a frozen pond has more 
attractions than a Scripture lesson. Then the 
class forms, as it were, a sort of trysting-place for 
our scholars to make their weekly arrangements, 
and to sympathise with each other in their mutual 
hardships. Truly the work is hard; you may act 
upon educated, cultivated material, but it requires 
much labour to deal with the raw, unkempt stock. 
Tell them a story in their own original language, 
and they will listen, but the moment you begin to 
apply truth, off they go; therefore it is best to 
make the improvement as you go along—to bring 
out the moral before the finis. And yet, how clever 
and shrewd many of them are! what astonishing 
memories! what quick perceptions and apprecia- 
tions of motives and character! The Hibernian 
element is very strong at our school—strong in its 
native energy—strong, also, in its drollery and 
dirtiness. 

But still we are doing good; an outward im- 
provement has at least taken place; many happy 
evenings have been spent, and much truth lodged. 
There are chords in the ragged heart which may 
be touched, sympathies which may be awakened, 
receptive faculties which may be supplied. The 
poor outcast has a loving heart beneath a ragged 
jacket ; he respects his teacher, but he really 
loves his little brothers and sisters, perhaps be- 
cause he seldom sees them except on the Sabbath, 
his daily avocations calling him from home from 
“early dawn to dewy eve’—though dew seldom 
falls in N Street. 

We seldom teach in class longer than three 
quarters of an hour, filling up the interval with 
an address to the whole assembly, from one of our 
number, or any stranger who may happen to be 
present. It is a rare treat to witness the perfect 
order and attention which then prevail; it is the 
teacher’s appropriate opportunity. The gravity of 
this part of our proceedings was broken for a 
season, some time back, by the nasal hilarity of a 
neighbouring donkey, who generally chose that 
time as the fittest occasion for expressing his joy 
at his temporary escape from the shafts of a dust- 
cart ; but now this barbarity has ceased, to the no 
small joy of the teacher, who could ill. brook this 
running commentary on his own oration. 

We have also another important feature in “ Our 
Ragged School,” in the shape of a class for 
adults of both sexes, who are taught by a senior 
teacher, at once earnest, zealous, and devoted. This 
class has been in existence from the commence- 
ment of the work, and still keeps up its numbers 
and usefulness, dealing with poor men and women 





who would be otherwise destitute of religious in- 
struction. Their week-day life is a hard struggle 
to obtain daily bread, and it seems as if their hap- 
piest hours were spent in our school. When our 
respected superintendent meets them, after the 
younger folks are dismissed, and speaks to them of 
the love of Him “ who, though he was rich, yet for 
their sakes beci.me poor,” or points to the heaven 
of rest for the redeemed, the tear that trickles 
down is certainly not one of sorrow, and the mur- 
mured prayer seems like the language of the heart; 
for “ hath not God chosen the poor of this world, 
rich in faith, and heirs of the promises P” 

Ragged work is not all loss to us teachers 
either; it is astonishing what a vast amount of 
popularity we acquire. It isa pity Beau Brummell 
did not live to be a teacher in our school; his 
sphere of acquaintance would have been quite as 
large and quite as select also. True, this popu- 
larity is not exactly appreciated by us at all times 
and on every occasion. If, for instance, we are 
riding to town on an omnibus, in company with 
our morning friends, we are not anxious to return 
the loud “ Hallo! teacher,” which reaches us from 
some uncouth-looking object forming the crowning 
point of some donkey-drawn dust-cart; yet this is 
by no means an uncommon occurrence. ‘The pro- 
verb says that “a manis known by the company 
he keeps;” and though we know that the feeling 
is wrong, we had yet rather remain unrecognised 
on certain occasions. I wonder whether this feel- 
ing has anything to do with keeping people from 
ragged school business. Perhaps so. There is 
another inconvenience, too, associated with this 
street recognition. Our “ rags” expect to be pa- 
tronised in their professional pursuits. Very good! 
and where is the teacher who would not have his 
shoes blackened by one of the brigade P or make 
use of the crossing without “remembering the poor 
sweeper’’—his little Sunday friend, too P but then, 
you know, one is not made of money; and if one 
were, it would never do to take haddocks or hearth- 
stonestothecity,orto be continually buyingoranges. 
And, reader, a word of advice, if you intend be- 
coming a ragged teacher, and do not like water- 
cresses, winkles, or radishes; if you should happen 
to be furnished with “a regular dustman,” if your 
rabbit skins are the perquisites of your cook, or if 
you have no influence with the Emigration Com- 
missioners or parish officers, then let your residence 
remain a secret—never let your “rags” know 
where you live. 

“ Our Ragged School” has done much to ame- 
liorate the temporal condition of its attendants. 
Many of its former followers are now doing well 
in the antipodes, sent thither through its agency ; 
many more have obtained situations at home, 
filling them with approbation and trust; some 
have gone or have been sent to sea, others have 
voluntarily enlisted in her Majesty’s service, and 
the presence of a red-coat in his former class is 
an event of frequent occurrence. The outward 
appearance of nearly all is improved; swearing 
is seldom heard, and certainly never tolerated ; 
thieves slink back again after a visit to prison, and 
sweeps make desperate efforts to bleach them- 
selves. Secular instruction is appreciated, and 
the quick understandings of many have favoured 
the acquisition of much knowledge. More than 
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perhaps the manifest improvement of the outer 
man may also be the type of a nobler and diviner 
work in the inner self. It is ours to work hard 
and pray hard, and the promised blessing will 
assuredly follow. 

The last feature I would mention in connection 
with “ Our Ragged School” is one, unfortunately, 
not peculiar to ours exclusively, and may have to 
do with the reader of this sketch. We teachers 
are most of us employed morning and afternoon 
in other Sunday schools. We are not tired of our 
work, but we think that “ ragged business” 
should be carried on by other, agency. There are 
many unemployed Christians who ought to use 
their time and talents in labour of this kind ; but, 
alas! many prefer collecting “ crumbs of comfort”’ 
for themselves, instead of dispensing the “ bread 
of life’ to others. They forget that while we are 


engaged, morning, noon, and night, watering 
others, we have but little time left to water our- 
selves; but if we do it not, ragged yet immortal 
humanity will “ perish for lack of knowledge.” 
Slothful Christian! come down to N—— Street, 
letter S, and help us. 


THE LITTLE AQUARIUM IN THE 
PARLOUR WINDOW : 


ITS FORTUNES AND MISFORTUNES. 


CHAPTER I, 
HOW WE ARRANGED OUR LITTLE AQUARIUM; AND ITS 
EARLIEST INMATES, 

I DEARLY love the sea; I love itin sunshine and storm, 
when its waves are rippling softly or roaring wildly. 
T love to look at its beautiful weeds, and to examine 
the forms and movements of the living things which 
dwell in its waters, and I delight to remember that 
they are all made and provided for by the God who 
created and sustains me and mine. What wonder, 
then, that each summer, as it came, found me gazing 
down into the hollows of the rocks, when the tide had 
scattered largely the spoils of the waters. Often as I 
have surveyed these, I have felt sorry that the next 
high tide would not only cover them from my sight, 
but would probably tear away some of those bright sea- 
weeds, and would certainly bear off with it many of 
those marine animals whose actions so much amused 
me, There seemed no chance of watching through 
the life of any one of them, unless it might be of some 
stone-piercer, which made the holes in the rock ; or of 
some limpet, which clung so tightly to its surface; or 
of one of the patient sea anemones which were chained 
there, and were opening their flower-like rays to the 
sun, and seemed to have no other business in the world 
than just to grasp the food which the wave brought 
Within their reach, And yet, as I have looked again 
and again at them, I have thought too that they had 
other uses, if they satisfied the love of beauty which 
God’s creation is so fitted to gratify, and if they led 
us to inquire into their nature, and thus to improve 
the minds which he gave us to cultivate. 

Many a time have I carried away from these pools 
some curling, twisting star-fish, or gay anemone, or 
scaly gliding fish, to place in a shallow vessel of water 
that I might watch it. But I never kept any of these 
creatures long in life, for I had not considered that, in 
order to maintain animal life in the waters, there must 
be some vegetable life there; not merely apiece of 
floating weed, but a living, growing plant, Animals, 
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this we cannot say with any degree of certainty ; | whether on earth or in the water, constantly by their 


| breathing exhaust the oxygen of the air, and render 
| it impure and unfit to sustain life. But plants form 
| and give out oxygen, and thus render either earth or 
sea fitted for breathing. It is the same with the fresh 
as with the salt waters, and it is well known that vege- 
tation in a pond renders the fish which inhabit it 
numerous and healthy. 

Wiser naturalists than I had duly considered this, 
and made known their plans for grouping together in 
the waters both plants and animals; and it was after 
reading some interesting experiments of this kind that 
I said to myself, “ I will make an aquarium ; but how 
shall I begin?” I was near the sea, so that, happily, 
I had no need to make artificial sea-water. It was 
easy enough to procure the water, but how should I 
arrange the contents of my aquarium? I had smiled 
at the simple efforts of a neighbour, who, in his con- 
struction of one, had arranged it in layers as a suilor 
would do what he calls a sea-pie. First, our friend 
placed a layer of stones, then a layer of seaweeds, then 
a layer of crabs, and above these, various smaller and 
lighter animals. As I have often had occasion to ob- 
serve, however, it is much easier to smile at the want 
of wisdom in another, than to be wise for one’s self, 
and so I found it, when a series of mischances befel my 
own aquarium, owing to my want of judgment and 
experience. 

Having procured a glass vessel which would hold 
two pails of water, and fixed it on a wooden frame, I 
placed at the base some small beach-stones, mingled 
with a small quantity of sea-sand. The stones were 
first well washed in clean sea-water, and even brushed 
over with a soft brush, as I knew it would be im- 
portant that nothing should adhere to them which, by 
decomposing, would render the water unwholesome. 

* Charlie,” said I, to a young friend, “ will you help 
me to furnish my aquarium? Will you carry down 
some jars and bottles to the rocks, and bring a hammer 
to break away stones on which sea-weeds may be grow- 
ing ?” 

Charlie did not require to be asked twice ; so, taking 
with us a large basket, we set off on our under- 
taking. 

First of all, we collected a few pieces of coloured 
granite, which lay near a breakwater, and which we 
thought would serve us for little rocks. Then we 
looked for large rounded pebbles, on which tufts of 
sea-weed were growing. Some of these stones were 
beautifully coloured with incrustations from lying in 
the sea, but, wherever we could do so without injury 
to our plants, we scrubbed them gently in clean sea- 
water. Of these we constructed some handsome arti- 
ficial rocks, raising some up above the surface of the 
water, in order that such animals as the periwinkle, 
which need an occasional breath of air from the land, 
should be able to mount up and enjoy it. We grouped 
them as tastefully as we could, so as to leave little 
archways, nooks, and crannies, among which the fishes 
might glide, and which might serve as hiding-places to 
such little creatures as did not court daylight, uor ap- 
prove of prying eyes. 

We now began to search for small stones covered 
with sea-weeds. As the rocks about us were mostly 
formed of chalk, and we were unwilling to admit a 
material which, by crumbling, might thicken the 
water, we were some hours before we found stones 
enough. We were even finally compelled to admit 
pieces of chalk, which had become hardened by the 
long alternations of the sun and wave upon their sur- 
face. We rejected all the dark olive sea-weeds, not 
only on accouut of their large size, but because I knew 
from experience that they render the water slimy. 
Some of our common red sea-weeds, finely branched, 
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and which resemble miniature trees, and some of those 
larger bright grass-green sea-weeds which look like 
thin leaves, were eagerly sought after. Some of our 
fragments of rock were like little mounds from a 
grassy meadow, being covered with the soft, silky, 
green hairs of the rock joint-wort (Conferva rupes- 
tris), while a quantity of the much larger, longer, and 
brighter sea-weed which the fishermen call water- 
gut (Enteromorpha intestinalis), grew on some of 
them. This last sea-weed looks at first sight like 
masses of blades of grass; but these are, in fact, tubes, 
and are seen, when under water, to be rounded and 
hollow, while at all times we can see that they have no 
veins running down them as grass leaves have. The 
red sea-weeds contrasted very prettily with these. 
We took the most common sorts, as we inferred they 
were the most hardy, and would give us the least 
trouble. Clumps of the common hair-flag (Ploca- 
mium coccineum), and tufts of the scarlet hair-wort 
(Dasya coccinea), are common on all our shores, where 
they are blown about by every wind, and, when brought 
fresh from the rocks on the pebbles to which they are 
attached, they are well fitted for a vase. A few other 
common red weeds, difficult to describe, but known by 
sight to all ramblers by the sea, and generally called 
vase-weeds (Ceramium), added much to the grace of 
our vegetable groups ; and some tufts of that.common 
plant, the jointed stony coralline (Corallina offici- 
nalis) proved a useful and ornamental addition. This 
is really a plant, though it isa mere vegetable film, 
incrusted with stone. It grows in pools all about our 
shores, and is there of a beautiful lilac tint, but it lies 
on the beach bleached either to pure white or dirty 
yellow. Pretty as the red sea-weeds were, they were 
not more so than those gauze-like green lavers, or 
wash-worts, which, when they fringe the rocks, are 
stirred by every motion of wind, and which floated 
gracefully up and down in our aquarium, when we 
lifted them up, or when some tiny fish crept beneath 
them for shadow. Some of these plants have curled, 
others flat edges. They are always plentiful, some- 
times so much so that the fisherman rails at them, in 
no gentle language, for hindering his nets from making 
their way. The species which has wide flat leaves is 
commonly called oyster green, and the ‘prettier kind 
with curled edges is known as the lettuce laver. 

“Now, Charlie,” said I, “ suppose we let these sea- 
weeds grow for a time in the water before we collect 
any animals; no doubt there will be some living 
things, or the germs of some, hidden among these, not- 
withstanding all our care in cleansing them.” 

But Charlie was at an age when waiting and watch- 
ing are very irksome, and action very pleasant; so we 
finally agreed that we would go next morning again 
to the sea-side, and collect some marine creatures. 

It was a bright sunny morning when Charlie and I, 
laden with our jars and bottles, set off for the beach. 
We knew that we must be very careful of some of the 
more delicate animals, lest they should be injured by 
contact with stones or with large or rough shells. 
Some require, also, to be thrown immediately into 
clear pure water, and kept there, and must not be 
allowed to come in contact with mud. Crabs and star- 
fishes would do very well for a time in wet sea-weeds, 
but prawns and some other creatures needed more 
careful treatment, and a bottle of clean salt water for 
their peculiar use. We did not know at that time, 
though experience taught us afterwards, that too many 
animals should not be put in one bottle; and that 
considerable care is needed in planning for the inmates 
of a small aquarium, lest some should be too large or 
too voracious, and thus overpower the others. How- 
ever, as the French proverb says, “ The first step is the 
only difficulty ;” and a good deal of observation, and 





a little intelligence, will teach us more perplexing 
things than these. 

The first living creature that was presented to our 
notice was that beautiful zoophyte, the thick-horned 
anemone (Actini@ crassicornis), lying upon the pebbly 
beach, having apparently been torn by the waves from 
its home on the rock. It was indeed a lovely creature, 
and was now fully open, moving its thick and numer- 
ous feelers, and looking like a large flower cut out of 
wax, and delicately tinted with pure white and rosy 
pink hues. Its feelers were as thick as goose quills, 
and the entire animal was as large as a small tea-saucer, 
It was covered with little dots or glands, and small 
pieces of shell and sand were clinging to it, which, 
when we removed them, left it a most attractive 
object. We were greatly tempted to take it.for our 
aquarium, but, considering the limited size of the 
vessel, we thought our specimen would consume too 
much of the vital air in the water. We therefore 
delivered it over to the waves, with a faint hope that 
it might yet find some harbour of refuge, although we 
had a misgiving that we were yielding up the poor 
animal to its natural enemies—the crabs and star- 
fishes. Had it remained seated on its native rock, it 
might, perchance, have been the devourer instead of 
the prey; for anemones will eat crabs and fishes, and 
have even been known to swallow large scallop shells, 
It was well that we rejected this animal, for I found 
afterwards that this species is not well suited for an 
aquarium, and that, though it will sometimes survive 
its removal thither, yet it will only do so when taken 
on the piece of rock to which it is attached. Some 
anemones of this species are very beautiful in tints of 
rich purple and yellow ; and they will sometimes resent 
molestation by squirting on the intruder a shower of 
water ; for their feelers are like tubes, and when these 
empty themselves, they shrink into nearly half their 
usual size. When in an aquarium, they soon turn out 
the stomach, which is like a two-lobed bladder, and 
die in a fewdays. On this morning, therefore, we 
only took a few of those fig marigold anemones which 
are common on rocks all round the coast. 

And now we began to consider whether we should 
take any of the crabs which were running in awkward 
sidelong motions over the sand, or which dropped out 
from among the large olive-brown sea-weeds when we 
lifted them. I had my doubts whether they were 
fitted for a general aquarium, and whether they did 
not require a vase of waiter to themselves, but we 
thought we would give them a trial. Some little har- 
bour or shore crabs (Carcinus maenas) looked rather 
inviting ; for although when full grown, as we see them 
carried in baskets for sale, they are of a dark unpleas- 
ing green colour, yet they are somewhat prettier when 
young, and their thin shelly coats are mottled over 
with white. We found them of all sizes and in great 
numbers in the pools among the rocks, where the last 
high tide had left them. We had read of their strange 
transformations, and how, in the earlier periods of 
their existence, they are so unlike the fully developed 
crab, that they were long believed to be distinct 
animals, and had received scientific names from natu- 
ralists, who never suspected that they were crabs at 
all; and no one who saw the figures of these creatures, 
which Professor Bell has given in his work on the 
“Stalk-eyed Crustaceans” in their different conditions, 
would wonder at this mistake. Then the singular re- 
newal of the crust which incloses the crab, and which 
is cast off as he grows older, and needs a larger one, 
offered an inviting subject for examination. Charlie 
and I had read of these things, and consequently felt 
much interest in the whole race of crabs, so we resolved 
to venture on admitting a small long-legged spider 
crab This animal could scarcely be ealled handsome, 
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for it so much resembled a spider that few would care 
to touch it. It was about the size of a large garden 
spider, having a triangular body, with long slender 
legs, which were very rough and hairy, and large eyes. 
It moved about among the rocks very slowly, and was 


covered with a complete little forest of sea-weeds and | 


corallines which grew on its back and legs. A small 
harbour crab, too, in a similar condition, attracted us, 


and we took it on account of the odd appearance of its | 


tufts of sea-weeds. A friend named this creature 


“ Birnam Wood,” in allusion to the old story of the 
men who came upon their foes at Dunsinane, and each 
bearing a bough from the forest, seemed as if 


“ Birnam Wood had come to Dunsinane.” 


This little crab was running sideways, with all ‘his 
might, when we first saw him, but he soon became 
conscious that we were looking at him, and seemed to 
pause and hesitate as to what he should do, When we 
seized him, he laid down his claws, and, remaining quite 
motionless, pretended to bedend. However, we'treated 
him tenderly, and, placing ‘him ina little ‘bed of wet 
sea-weed, bore him away. A largercrab of his kin- 
dred, however, which was running along desperately, 
made great resistance on being caught, and fought 
with his pincers so courageously that Charlie dropped 
him, and renouneed his intention of carrying him 
home for supper. 

The spider crab and “ Birnam Weod” amused every 
one who looked into the aquarium, by their curious 
movements ; and we began to congratulate ourselves 
on having procured them, ‘till one morning, on going 
to look at some other creatures which we had just in- 
troduced, we discovered how much mischief the crabs 
had done. They had torn down some of our beautiful 
green lavers, rooted up the delicate red sea-weeds, rent 
in pieces a small plant of the olive sea-weed, called the 
serrated fucus, which we had placed in the water on 
account of a beautiful little coralline winding about it ; 
had knocked down a serpula which had ‘been given us 
on the previous day, and killed a shrimp, tesay nothing 


of their having frightened some sea anemones ‘which ° 
were just settling themselves in their new ‘home, and | 
were very composedly displaying their beautiies, till the | 


attacks of these crabs caused them to enfold their 
feelers and become mere fleshy cones. These two little 
creatures did us so much mischief that we found we 
might really have admitted with greater safety some 
of the large starfishes, which are the seavengers of our 


shores, and which, by craft and strength, draw somany , 


living things into their toils. 

Assuredly no owner of a small aquarium, who wishes 
to have a “ happy family,” should imvite into its circle 
any crab more than half an meh long; for not even 
those who have skill to bring together the raven and 


the dove in seeming gpeace, could contrive to subdue ' 


the voracity, or to soften tthe tempers, of these dwellers 
by the sea. Notwithstanding our past experience, we 
however determined on possessing ‘some smell 
hermit crabs. So lively an account is given of this 
animal in the “Leisure Hour” for July, 18538, that 
we will merely remind the reader that this creature is 
compared to the hermit because it dwells in a solitary 
cavern as a hermit might do. But another of its 
names, the soldier crab, is equally expressive, for it is 
of avery unpeaceful nature. Little cares this crab 
how boldly he may have to fight, cither in defence of 
house and home, or in attacking the empty castle which 
another of his kind may also covet. The peculiarity 
of all these hermit crabs consists in their having the 
body covered with a thin membrane instead of a cal- 
careous crust, so that their tender bodies would be 
easily injured had not the Great Creator implanted in 


them the instinct which leads to their protection, 
When young, this crab ensconces itself in some peri- 
winkle or other spiral shell, holding itself in by a strong 
tail, which is covered with a crust, and hanging its legs 
out at the opening of the shell. It soon outgrows its 
home, which it exchanges for another, and another, 
until finally the crab becomes so large that often nothing 
but a whelk shell will hold him. When a fresh shell 
is needed, he sets off in search for one, which he will 
fight for most zealously if it is contested by an enemy. 
Many naturalists believe, too, in the cannibal propen- 
sities of our hermit, and maintain that he eats his 
enemy; and, fierce and voracious as he evidently is, 
this ill report would seem not altogether unlikely. 
We had no difficulty in finding soldier crabs, 
There they were, from little creatures scarcely larger 
than a pea, to specimens which measured a full inch 
across. A touch of the claw hanging out of the shell 
caused it to be jerked in, where it became so firmly 
fixed as to resist all our endeavours to pull it out. 
Indeed, a large crab of this kind nipped us so fiercely 
when we made an attempt to do this, that we were 
glad that our fingers were encased in gloves, and, not- 
withstanding this defence, we were quite conscious for 
some time after of having been nipped. 2 
Taking with us ‘a few empty Shells for their use, we 
carried some small ones away to our aquarium, where 
they seemed perfectly contented, and, for a while, quite 
harmless. One of them grew much faster than his 
neighbours, and we «vere ‘amused one day by seeing 
| him snatch most fieredly attia lange shell. He next put 
his claw warily all rownd he Gnside, and, finding no 
obstacles, took possession *#f ‘his eastle, running rapidly 
into it as if he ‘expected someone might deprive him 
of it. He remained there for more than an hour, but 
great was our surprise to see him after this time quite 
unsettled, and shortly making a fierce grasp at another 
shell. He was-so embarrassed by his riches that one 
after another was tried and rejected. As the other 
crab remained quietly at home, no contest arose, and 
both now lived and grew quietly, through several 
changes of dwelling, till, in an evil hour, one of them 
mipped ‘a ‘hole in a favourite anemone. This served as a 
signal for dismissal, and Charlie carried them both off 
to a rocky basin, once more to become soldiers of for- 
tune. It is mot impossible that they shared the fate 
of some of their kind, for we saw boys around the 
pool gathering whelks and clamps for bait, and the 
crabs would scarcely escape their eager observation. 


A HAMBURG BOOKSELLER. 


In the year 1783 there dwelt in the valley of the 
Schwartzburg, in Germany, a worthy man, who 
held an office of no great value in his prince’s 
service, and whose name was Frederick Heubel. 
He was not married, but a maiden sister kept 
house for him. The only other inmate of their 
humble dwelling was a boy of eleven years of 
age, small in stature, but active and vivacious in 
his movements, and endowed with a lively fancy 
and a vigorous imagination. The boy was the 
only son of a widow, who was Heubel’s half- 
sister, and who, having been left with a pension of 
about three pounds a year, and two children, could 
not afford to bring him up. Heubel had kindly 
taken him off her hands, and charged himself with 
| the responsibility of rearing him. Diligently did 


the kind man set about the task, himself under- 
| 
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sister, on her part, taught him the obligations of 
self-reliance and independence, to which in every 
form she was passionately attached. From both 
uncle and aunt the boy imbibed the utmost horror 
of every kind of immorality; and as tenderness 
and affection went hand in hand with precept, the 
impressions thus imparted in childhood were so 
deeply graven as to influence him through life. 

Young Perthes, however, under this discipline, 
acquired but little of human learning; he read 
what books he could procure; and, above all, in 
the society of his uncle, and that of a relatioc of 
his mother, who took kindly notice of him, he read 
the book of nature in the sublime scenery of 
Schwartzburg, and acquired a love of God's works, 
in the display of natural beanty and grandeur, 
which was 2 solace to him all his days. 

When he was fourteen years old, it became ne- 
cessary to find him a calling by which he might 
earn his bread. Though still ignorant of the 
grammar of his own tongue, and eqrally so of 
arithmetic, he was passionately fond of reading, 
and on that account had set his heart on becoming 
abookseller. In the year 1786, therefore, Fre- 
derick Perthes, set out witha friend of his uncle’s 
to the fair at Leipsic, to seek a master. The first 
bookseller applied to desired the boy to conjugate 
the verb amo, and on his inability to do so, re- 
fused to engage him. The tall gaunt figure of the 
second, clad in voluminous flame-coloured gar- 
ments, so frightened the lad that he could not get 
out a word, and was declined as too shy for the 
trade. At last, however, one Adam Béhme 
offered to take him if the “ boy would go home 
for a year and grow a little bigger.” 

The boy went home, and when the year was ex- 
pired, came back. 




















“ Why, you are no bigger than you were a year 
ago,” said Bohme; “ but we will make a trial and 
see how we get on.” 

So Perthes was apprenticed to Béhme, and was 
kindly received by his wife and six daughters. 
On his arrival, the master took charge of his 
pocket-money, nearly five shillings in all, lest it 
should tempt him into bad company, and ordered 
him to let his hair grow in front to a brush, to a 
pigtail behind, and to put on a pair of wooden 
buckles and a cocked hat—such being the then cos- 
tume of booksellers’ apprentices inGermany. “Fur- 
ther,” said Béhme, “ you are not to leave the 
house day or night without my permission, and on 
Sundays you go with me to church.” 

Perthes had a fellow-apprentice, and the two 
occupied a small garret next the roof, so crammed 
With their beds as to leave barely room to turn. A 
patch of window looked out on the tiles; in the 
corner was a stove, for the supply of which three 
logs of wood were doled out daily during winter. 
Every morning each was served at six o'clock 
With a cup of tea, and was allowed weekly seven 
lumps of sugar and seven halfpence to purchase 
bread. The halfpenny roll eaten at six had to 
last them till one, when they dined with the 
family ; and from dinner till eight at night, 
when they supped also with the family, there 
wag nothing. 

This was not a bed of luxury for the young 
apprentice, but he put on a good face and made 
the best of it, applying himself diligently to learn 








his trade. He found a serious drawback to his 
comfort in the violently passionate temper of his 
master, who would storm insanely at the slightest 
blunder, and then, impressed with the unkindness 
of his conduct, would hasten to atone for it by 
presents of large lumps of sugar. A worse annoy- 
ance was the drinking habits of the wife, who made 
the comfort of the apprentices dependent upon 
their willingness to administer to her vile propen- 
sity, and thus placed them in a most painful 
position. 

Perthes’ work during the first winter was to 
collect the books which were ordered from the dif- 
ferent warehouses. His vivacity and willingness 
won him the favour of the trade, who, seeing him 
thinly clad and shivering with the cold, would 
allow him to sit by the fire while waiting for his 
books. When he returned home wet-footed and 
frozen, he had to stand for hours on the stone 
flags collating, for Bolme never indulged in a fire. 
The result was, that the boy’s feet got frost-bitten, 
of which no notice was taken until he was unable 
to stand. Then a surgeon was sent for, who de- 
clared that, had another day been allowed to pass, 
it would have been necessary to amputate the 
fect. For nine long weeks did poor Fred lie on 
his back in his little room, under the charge of his 
master’s second daughter, a child of twelve, who 
tended him all day long, and at his entreaty read 
through several ponderous quartos of history for 
his amusement. 

During his illness, and long after, Perthes was 
weary with the longing for home and the scenery 
of his childhood; it was only the love of books, 
and the means his position afforded him of gra- 
tifying it, that enabled him to overcome this home 
sickness. Meanwhile, he gained considerable 
knowledge of his trade, and at the same time an 
accession of moral strength, both of which he 
attributed to the influence of Rabenhdérst, his 
fellow-apprentice. This young man, who, with 
many failings, combined a sound heart and in- 
corruptible principle, set him in most respects a 
worthy example, and while imparting valuable 
knowledge, watched over and warned him of the 
errors to which he was most liable. But early 
in 1789, Rabenhérst left Leipsic, and Perthes was 
left: alone. 

Perthes now redoubled his diligence, and won 
the confidence of his master to such an extent as 
to be left by him occasionally in sole charge of the 
business. He now began to feel the want of edu- 
cation, and when the arrival of a new apprentice 
gave him a little leisure, he set about supplying 
the want. Money for lessons he had none. True, 
there were two dollars long hoarded in his purse ; 
“ but,” says he, in a letter to his uncle, “I must 
have a great-coat at Michaelmas, and then the 
old dollars must spin.” For lack of a teacher, 
Perthes had to begin by himself. Philosophy was 
all the rage, and therefore he laid siege to Kant 
and Kiesewetter, and covered whole quires of 
paper with tables which were to familiarise him 
with the bristling terminologies of the great sage. 
It does not appear that, beyond the exercise they 
afforded to his reasoning faculties, he derived any 
benefit from these studies. It was in other and 
very different directions that his great and pecu- 


liar talents were to be developed. The education 
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he was seeking in books was in a measure coming 
to him unsought, through the medium of the great 
historical events and political changes of which 
France and Germany were then, and for twenty 
years after, the arena. In his solitude he felt the 
want of a friend, and sighed for congenial com- 
anionship. At length, accident gave rise to his 
intimacy with a circle of young Swabians, all of 
them men of talent, of pleasant humour, and poe- 
tical enthusiasm. ‘They became attached to him, 
and their friendship, while it enhanced his own 
self-respect, was of substantial service to him in 
after life. 

Perthes passed six years at Leipsic. By his 
agreement with Bohme, his term would have ex- 
pired at Michaelmas, 1793; but Hoffman, the 
Hamburg bookseller, having offered Perthes a 
post in his house at Easter, Bohme consented to 
remit the six months. He gave a grand enter- 
tainment, and, walking up to where Perthes sat, 
told him to rise, slapped him gently on the cheek, 
presented him with a sword, addressed him as 
“sie” (the pronoun in use between equals), and the 
apprenticeship was at an end. 

At Hamburg, Perthes found himself in a new 
world. He had to work hard, it is true, and, in 
times of pressure, was obliged even to sacrifice a 
part of the Sabbath to business—a sin which is the 
fruit of a Jax German theology; but, on the other 
hand, he had ampler means of improvement, and 
occasional access to the most intellectual society. 
This he highly valued, his great dread being that 
dry, dull, inanimate condition of mind, which re- 
sults from constant intercourse with commonplace 
characters. Fond as he was of books, he could 
not from books alone derive perfect satisfaction ; 
he wanted the correspondence and personal inter- 
course of his equals and superiors. ‘Such so- 
ciety,” he wrote, “ is necessary for me, and I must 
compass it, unless I am to sink entirely”—a cha- 
racteristic and a grand resolve for a lad of two- 
and-twenty! Perhaps in no other place than 
Hamburg could he bon gratified this longing ; 
but in Hamburg it was gratified to the full. | 
Exiles and emigrés, of all shades of opinion, had 
found refuge there; it was the commonwealth of 
intellect and literature, where philosophers of all 
complexion found shelter, and where, to a great | 
extent, the conventional barriers which separate 

arties from one another were broken down. | 
erthes found introductions, won friends, and | 
formed an acquaintance, which in many instances | 
ripened into friendship, with the greatest men in | 
Germany. 

Perthes had not been three years in Hamburg, | 
when two of his friends—Reimarus and Sieveking 
—proposed that he should embark in the publish- 
ing trade with a young friend of their own, and | 
offered to find the necessary funds. He declined | 
the offer for private reasons, but from that mo- 
ment formed the resolution of establishing a busi- 
ness of his own. With regard to his “ beloved 
book trade,” as he called it, Perthes held what 
many would call peculiar notions. 
appeared that the book trade stood in close rela- 
tion to the whole intellectual life of the German 
people. He had observed that where a bookseller 
possessed an educated taste, works of a high class 








To him it | 





were in demand; and that where, on the other 


hand, the bookseller was a man of low taste and 
immoral character, a licentious and worthless lite- 
rature had a wide circulation. Hence he was con- 
vinced that the book trade, and the manner in 
which it was conducted, had a most important 
part to play in giving a direction to the course of 
events. He was indignant at the abuses that al- 
ready prevailed, and he admonished the German 


booksellers for their negligence of the duties of. 


their calling, declaring that the land was deluged 
with wretched and abominable publications, and 
would only be delivered from the plague when the 
booksellers should care more for honour than for 
gold. Such being his sentiments, it is no marvel 
that his intimate friends longed to see him at the 
head of a thriving establishment. 

Perthes revolved his plans, however, until 1796, 
when he resolved to attempt founding a business 
in Hamburg; but to do this required £1000 of 
capital, and he had nothing. His friend Nessig 
was willing to be a partner, and had £300. A 
loan from one of his Swabian friends, and the aid 
of a young Hamburg merchant, gave him com- 
mand of the necessary funds. He left his situa- 
tion at Easter, and proceeded to Leipsic, to open 
up communications with the publishers. He had 
many difficulties to contend with, but they were 
all overcome by his activity, prudence, and deter- 
mination. He returned to Hamburg, rented a 
house at a thousand marks, and had the delight 
of receiving his mother and sister, from whom he 
had been separated since his infancy, and to whom 
he was now in a position to offer a home. 

He had now to work hard, in order to give a 
fair start to the business, and he devoted himself, 


| with all the energy of his nature, to those labours 


which were essential to secure success. Our limits 
will not allow us to follow him step by step through 
the arduous labours which he had to accomplish. 


Enough to say, that he finally succeeded in esta- | 


blishing a business after the model idea which he 


had in his mind, and acquired the character of | 


king of the booksellers of the North. He set his 
face against all trashy, debasing literature of every 
kind, and stocked his shelves with the standard 
productions, not only of Germany, but of England 
and the continental nations. He opened a con- 
nection in nearly all the capitals of Europe, and 
transacted business on principles so orderly, so 
well contrived, and so perfectly carried out, as to 
make failure almost an impossibility. He took 
the highest ground that a tradesman can take. 
He thought nobly of his profession, and of the 
respect that was due to it, and postponed all con- 
siderations of profit in favour of measures calcu- 
lated to raise it in public estimation. The'result 
was, that Perthes succeeded as a bookseller in a 
degree equalled by few men, either before or 
since; and in the course of a few years he had 
repaid all his borrowed capital, and secured a high 
reputation and an independent footing. 


In the mean time he had married Caroline | 
Claudius, daughter of an excellent man and popv: | 


lar writer, known throughout Germany as “ the 
Wandsbeck Messenger.” This was the most for- 
tunate, as it was the most important step of his 
life; for he found in his wife a most admirable 
and accomplished woman, wise among the wisest 
of her sex, and formed by nature and education to 
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aid and encourage him in the work of his life. 
She brought him a large family, who grew up, 
under her careful teaching and example, to glad- 
den the hearts of the parents by their filial piety 
and affection. 

[To be continued.] 





THE CHISWICK FLOWER SHOW. 


Ir is a brilliant June day, and we find ourselves 
on the bosom of Father Thames (once an old 
gentleman of good character, but now in very bad 
odour), en route for Chiswick. All nature has 
donned its summer dress, and seems to sym- 
pathise with our object—a visit to the far-famed 
Chiswick Flower Show. ‘The water ripples lazily 
past us, gleaming under a burning sun, and 
gentlemen’s villas look unusually attractive as 
they stand on the banks of the river, with their 
close-shaven lawns and clusters of brilliant rho- 
dodendrons. We gradually leave the city far 
behind us, and, as the harp and violin play their 
quiet accompaniment on board the packet, we sur- 
render ourselves to a soothing dream of the enjoy- 
ment which awaits us from one of the purest of 
relaxations; for, as Wilberforce well remarked, 
flowers are God’s smiles, and seem yet to retain 
amemory of Eden’s loveliness. 

We are disturbed from our reverie by the bump 
of the steamer against the Chiswick pier, and by 
the intimation that a good hot mile’s walk is 
before us before we reach the flower garden. The 
latter inconvenience surmounted, we still find a 
little difficulty awaiting us at the door of the 
gardens themselves, the price of the tickets hav- 
ing been raised for those who did not purchase 
them in London. On stepping within the grounds, 
however, all disturbing influences vanish, for we 
find ourselves in a beautiful park-like ground, 
smoothly clad in green, and diversified with 
clumps of trees, while broad gravelled walks, with 
rich stands of flowers, diversify the prospect. The 
dulcet sounds of music in the distance naturally 
attract our steps, and, proceeding along one of 
the walks, we find ourselves in the presence of 
a regimental band, performing several soothing 
airs, near various tents that contain the fruit and 
flowers, ranged for the inspection of a company 
partly fashionable and partly practical, many of 
the visitors evidently being gardeners. But how 
are we to do justice to the beauties that lie within 
these tents P All that can be imagined of fairy- 
land seems to be realized here. When Adam 
delved in Eden, surely richer floral treasures did 
not meet his glance. Roses, azaleas, capeheaths, 
dahlias, flowers of the richest and the rarest, with 
hues and forms that confound all our previous 
conceptions, are piled and massed together in 
costly profusion. Each one of them has been his 
owner's joy for many a month, reared and tended 
in the hot-house with almost paternal anxiety, in 
hopes of the prize which is here awarded, carrying 
with it honour and prestige. 

But we must move on from the flowers, that 
mock the feeble powers of language to describe 
them, and cause the devout heart to bend in 
thankfulness before the great Giver of all boun- 
ties, who has scattered such beauties over a 
rebellions earth. A smaller tent adjoins, and 


here is ranged a sight that is enough to make 
a man a vegetarian without farther argument. 
It is the vegetable tent: potatoes, onions, cauli- 
flowers, and other potherbs are seen here, of a qua- 
lity and beauty that remind us of some of the old 
masters’ pieces of still-life. Yet their excellence 
is eclipsed by an adjoining tent, around which is 
gathered a wishful crowd, evidently anxious to 
apply to the contents another test beside that of 
sight. Here are ranged the prize fruits. Grapes 
of the size of small walnuts, strawberries like 
apples, peaches and nectarines, and pineapples 
nearly thie size a man’s head, are ranged in tempt- 
ing profusion, with delicious looking green melons, 
that present an elegant contrast to the purpled 
grapes. Ah! who would not wish for a lasting 
order here! but, as that is forbidden, we turn 
around to take an ice at the refreshment tent, when 
we discover, to our dismay, that our excursion hav- 
ing been somewhat hastily improvised, the extra 
price for admission we were unexpectedly called on 
to pay has taken away our loose change, so that, 
Tantalus-like, we stand between the richest fruits 
on the one hand, and the coolest ices on the other, 
unable to partake of either. Happily, some thought- 
ful individual has attached a tankard to a pump 
which stands in the American Garden, and, put- 
ting our dignity in our pocket, we get a deli- 
ciously cool draught, and feel renovated to pursue 
our inquiries. 

Hark! there comes another crash of martial 
music. It proceeds from a second military band, 
which enters the garden pealing an air that 
makes the pulse quicken, and transports us to 
India, and the sufferings which gallant fellows 
there endure while we make holiday. Truly, scenes 
the very opposite of war lie now before us, for the 
open park is studded in all directions with the 
latest improvements in horticultural implements 
and ornaments. Here are hoes and rakes on new 
principles ; machines that cut and roll the grass at 
the same time; hothouses of the last new fashion, 
elegant figures and statues for the garden walk ; 
fern cases ; porcelain flower-pots, from one shilling 
to five guineas; with wire-stands and rustic seats 
in diverse ingenious forms and combinations. 
Never, surely, did the gardener’s gentle art come 
before us in a more inviting mood. 

An intimation now directs to what are called the 
Chiswick Gardens, which appear, as we pass along 
a succession of orchards and strawberry beds, to 
contain nothing of very special interest. On still 
pursuing our course, however, we pass through a 
summer-house, which at once, as by a magic touch, 
transports us into a totally new scene. We are 
now in the far-famed grounds of the late Duke of 
Devonshire. A cluster of gay flower-beds and 
orange trees, like those in the gardens of Versailles, 
contrast pleasingly with some beautiful rocks that 
tastefully line the edge of the hot-houses. Advane- 
ing a little farther, we step over some elegant mo- 
saic work, under the arches of a graceful bridge, and 
catch the prospect of a beautifully sloping ground, 
with water beside it, and in close proximity to 
the late Duke’s mansion. Ornamental gardening 
seemshere to have gained its highest achievements. 
Kew, Hampton Court, Windsor, even the Crystal 
Palace, must yield the palm to the beauties so 





profusely scattered here. We walk over a grassy 
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sward in front of the mansion, and return up an 
archway formed by the interlacing boughs of 
branches, the very spot to nurse philosophic 
thoughts, or to soothe the wearied brain of some 
statesman. As we regain the back of the mansion, 
light-hearted groups are amusing themselves with 
swings that are placed under some old trees ; but, 
leaving these merrymakers, we descend by a nar- 
row pathway—dark even on this bright day, from 
the closely-meeting branches—to where a cool grot 
formed of shells invites us to repose. Returning 
by a little hillock, formed of laurel bushes, we 
pursue a narrow pathway and climb a rustic sum- 
mer-house, with two flights of steps, until at the 
top, with table prepared for refreshments, the eye 
wanders over a wide sweep of level country, like 
that which figures in some of Claude’s landscapes. 
A view of the Thames only is wanted to render the 
scene perfect. Descending from this elevated ob- 
servatory, the walk now winds through charming 
clusters of trees, whose varied coloured bark and 
leaves pleasingly contrast and harmonize. Occa- 
sionally sweet openings occur on the banks of an 
artificial stream of water, rendered gay with flow- 
ers, while above our heads blackbird and thrush 


strain their little throats, and pour out a stream’ 


of liquid melody, more enchanting to our ears than 
any bravura from operatic artiste. Our saunter 
pleasingly winds up with a stroll down a long 
alley with closely-clipped hedges for its sides, car- 
rying us back with its old-fashioned quaintness a 
full century at least. 

Leading out from this are other pleasing walks, 
and a little amphitheatre, with statues in stone 
and bronze, and seats pleasingly interspersed. 
Hereabouts we mark a tombstone erected ; but on 
closer inspection it is in honour of a dog, whose 
attachment and freedom from human vices are 
lauded in good and classical Latin. We are now, 
once more, near the late Duke’s mansion, and the 
funeral escutcheon hanging over its front seems 
to point with great force the old motto of “ Vanity 
of vanities,” reminding us that the owner of all 
these beauties and floral treasures was mortal like 
ourselves, and that the place that once knew him 
knows him, alas! no more. 

And so ends our day at Chiswick. Truly a most 
agreeable one it has been. 

To the noble proprietress of the gardens (the 
lady of the Earl of Carlisle) we feel a debt of grati- 
tude is due for the access afforded to her beau- 
tiful gardens. An occasional admission of the pub- 
lic to the pleasure-grounds of our nobility is an 
excellent plan for preserving in force a kindly feel- 
ing between the upper and middle sections of 
society. Aswe walk homewards also, and see in 
London the groups of ragged squalid children to 
whom the sight of a tree or a green field would be 
a novelty, we cannot help having forced upon our 
notice the deep claim to support that those mem- 
bers of our legislature have, who are moving for the 
grant of public parks in the suburbs of our cities. 


THE TAPPING OF THE LAKE 
LUNGERN. 
As you come down from the summit of the Brinig 
(one of the easiest of the Swiss mountain passes, 
about three thousand five hundred feet above the 





level of the sea), and walk along by the side of 
Lake Lungern, which lies in the valley on the 
left, you are struck by the strange appearances, 
which indicate a very considerable diminution of 
its ancient bulk, and you see the marks of its 
former height far above its present elevation, 
Upon inquiring into the cause of this sineular 
phenomenon, the following particulars may be 
gathered on undoubted authority. 

About seventy years ago a very strong desire 
was manifested by the population of that, neigh- 
bourhood to obtain a part of the bed of this lake 
for the uses of arable land. It was observed, that 
for about a third of its whole space the water was 
not twenty feet deep; and this fact seems to have 
suggested the possibility of some method of drain- 
age. Encouraged by the thought that they had 
only twenty feet depth of water to remove, many 
enterprising minds in that locality laid down plans, 
and active operations were commenced. These, 
however, were soon suspended, and though after- 
wards frequently renewed, were as often arrested 
by the same causes—want of funds, and the un- 
settled state of the country. It was not till about 
twenty years ago that success was realized. 

The inhabitants at length formed themselves 
into a kind of partnership, for raising pecuniary 
means and appropriating the land which they 
hoped to gain by their engineering enterprise. 
They employed a bold and able conductor of the 
works, called Sulzberger, whose plan was to follow 
out the scheme first devised—namely, to drain 
the required portion of Lake Lungern into the 
Lake Sarnen, a much larger sheet of water, lying 
several hundreds of feet lower down,,and a little 
further on in. the route towards Alpnach. A tun- 
nel was accordingly carried, by immense labour, 
on a considerable slope, from the lower towards 
the upper lake. This tunnel was cut through 
solid rock ; but the height of the mountain through 
which it had to be bored was so great, that no 
shaft could be formed, and consequently great fear 
was entertained for the lives of the workmen. As 
they advanced, the air became too foul for a candle 
to burn in it. The labourers soon fainted from 
exhaustion, and had to be replaced, day and night, 
by other gangs. Thus this Herculean task pro- 
ceeded, with undaunted determination, until near 
the close of the year 1835, when the excavators 
found that they had brought the tunnel to a length 
of one thousand three hundred and five feet, and 


they judged that they were within a few feet of || 
On driving a boring- || 
rod, twelve feet long, through the remaining crust, || 
they discovered their calculations. to be quite cor- |) 
rect; for the moment it was withdrawn, mud and | 


the bed of Lake Lungern. 


water followed. The sound of the boring had 
also been heard by the persons stationed in a boat 
on the lake above. 

Now the engineer thought his triumph was 
achieved. 


inserted pipes, with the appliance of stop-cocks, he 
calculated that he could draw off the water just 
as he pleased. Accordingly the pipes were pre- 
pared, and the experiment was made. But now 
came the first disappointment: the substance of 
the strata underlying the lake proved too brittle 
to bear the probing, and would not hold the pipes. 





The few remaining feet of rock could || 
be pierced by rods, at safe distances, and, having || 
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of It was therefore certain that, if they proceeded any | sounds of two dull explosions, which did not even 
1e further with this expedient, the superincumbent | break the ice on the surface. This slight effect, 
S, mass would break down upon them in large quan- however, was greeted with the shouts of many 
of tities, and the water would rush in violently before | hundreds of eager spectators. A few moments 
ts they could escape. more, and a torrent of mud and water rushed from 
n. But there was one other resource not yet ap- | the orifice of the tunnel ; and the party above soon 
- pealed to: there was gunpowder; and oh! that gave notice that the portion of the lake at which 
he this potent agent had never been employed in a! the operations had been directed, was already di- 

less righteous cause than this! Gunpowder is a! minishing. So far all was successful, and results 
re true friend of man, when used in scattering the | were realized beyond all expectation; for in six- 
h- material barriers which oppose his appropriation | teen days the Lake of Lungern had sunk full 
ke of treasures provided for his enjoyment; but he | twenty feet below its former level. 
at who resorts to it that he may lay low his fellow- | Still, it was not all pleasure to watch the effects 
as man, and snatch away the possessions properly | of this wonderful achievement. The earth, on all 
ve belonging to another, only insures his own ulti- | sides, having lost its support, began to split. The 
n- mate overthrow. Now Sulzberger thought of steep banks here and there fell in, and near the 
ad || gunpowder, and wished from his heart that he | village of Lungern a large opening appeared, show- 
ny || could contrive the means of getting a sufficient | ing that the land was slipping into the lake. This 
As, quantity up this tunnel, to blast the final hin- | actually happened with several acres. But here 
Se, drance to its perfection, without danger to his | the mischief stopped, and indeed this formed the 
or. men. But here occurred a tremendous difficulty: | completion of the process by which five hundred 
ed || the water already came trickling into the opening, | rich arable acres were gained! The cost of this 
ne | and making little rivulets all down the tunnel, | noble feat of engineering was £5000, besides many 
put || though not in sufficient quantity to affect the pur- | days’ labour given by the peasants. It was com- 
pose of the undertaking. How to keep gunpow- puted to be less than a fifth of the value of the 
ves | der dry enough during the length of time it would | land secured. Many a smiling pasture and many 
ary || take to convey it up the tunnel, was a knotty ques- | a fine crop has the writer of this paper seen in the 
ey || tion. The only method was to have a waterproof, new vale of Lungern; and as he rode down its 
ise. || cask, and, as they would need nearly a thousand | beautiful slope, the eye wandered from the lofty 
the || pounds of powder to eflect the blasting, it would | mountain-towers and the verdant forests clothing 
low || be no easy matter to lift a mass of such a size and | their sides, and the smooth lake reflecting their 
ain || weight, through the gloomy length of the exca- | forms, to the precious results of human industry 
the || vation. Then it was considered that the tunnel | appearing in the midst of the glorious scene. And 
ing || had hardly beeu formed large enough for such an | while a voice seemed to tell him of the Creator, 
ttle |! operation; and it was scarcely credible that the | who had given existence to all the splendours of 
un- |! men would be able to shift often enough to relieve the landscape, the same unseen Teacher reminded 
yur, || those whom the bad air disabled every few minutes. | him that God has not only wrought wonders 
rds However, it was of no use to sit down and mourn | for man, but enables man to work wonders for him- 
ugh || over difficulties ; for every day’s delay would now | self. The Author of all good should be recognised 
ugh |! make the task harder. The dribbling of the water | in both these departments of his operations. Let 
no || would become a more formidable foe, and possibly | his power, and wisdom, and goodness be devoutly 
fear || the sappers themselves would get disheartened. | traced in all that he has produced. And let no 
As | So Sulzberger directed the latter to form a chamber | one forget his great law, that he will help those 
adle at the higher end of the tunnel, approaching within | who seek, by right means, to help themselves. 
rom || re ~ of the water. This was to receive the cask. pple Peeneie 
zht, || the same time strong flood-gates were made ee — 
pro- || [|| ready, and set up at the lower end, to prevent the | orginanece. - Bnter into thy chamber.” suid hor “and 
near || rush of wate becoming too great. The cask was | shut thy door about thee.” “Shut thy door about thee” 
tors |! now, by dint of indescribable exertion, got up and | means much; it means—shut out not only frivolity, but 
eth fixed in its place; a pipe was let into it, to protect | business; not only the company abroad, but the company 
and |! the match; and then the hollow behind it was | ** a Pad wean thy — a : little go 
j * . and refresh 9 tunity to spea oO 
t of filled up for many feet with earth, rammed as tight thee in a still small voice, or he alt eck in pt I 
ing: as possible, to prevent the explosion from exhaust- | am persuaded the Lord would often speak more softly if we 
rust, ing itself downwards. All was now ready, and it | would shut the door.— Cecil. : 
cor: only remained to give the signal. ConvALEscencz.—It is a delightful thing, after a long 
and On the 9th of January, 1836, cannon were fired ee ee — a - otis 
2 2 ° our we » Ww ¥ wid LIT 1 >» our hanas 
had t ge observers from ene = dangerous grasp otha when it is an effort to raise pn head from 
boat spots; the workmen were all withdrawn; and a | the pillow, and it tired us even to speak in a whisper—it is 
party was appointed to watch the condition of the | a delightful thing to feel every member restored to its 
was upper lake. A brave miner, called Spire, volun- | proper strength; to find that exercise of limb, of voice, of 
ould teered to be matchman, and, accompanied by two somes a a been at fo Reig emt —s 
. i . of perpetual pleasure. isis delightful ; it pays for many 
wang rege entered the dark passage for the last pe, of se weakness. But it is infinitely mew. 
8, he ne. The train was lighted, and cheers of wel- delightful to feel the change from weakness to strength in 
just come hailed the bold adventurers as they returned | our souls; to feel the languor of selfishness changed for 
pre- to daylight. the vigour of benevolence ; to feel thought, hope, faith, 
now || , And now all was suspense. The time calculated | love, —— before were lying, ~ oS a 
igni i ‘eae sounding in vigorous activity ; id th U, which 
ce of a ast tenn to reach the cask expired, and ar fe so ne stretched as hal the sick-bed of the 
rittle Swing, was heard. Ten minutes passed, and it | earth, now able to stand upright, and looking and moving 
vipes. Was feared that all had failed; but then came the | steadily towards heaven.—Dr. Arnold, 
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Puricties. 
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CuAy-EATERS;—What will the reader say on hearing 
that in many parts of the world even clay is a respectable 
and res' food? Travellers, who see strange things, 
are very positive in their assertions on this head. Hum- 
boldt, a man whose word justly carries with it European 
authority, confirms the statement of Gumilla, that the 
Ottomacs of South America, during the periods of the 
floods, subsist entirely on a fat and ferruginous clay, of 
which each man eats daily a pound or more. Spix and 
Martuis declare that the Indians of the Amazon eat a kind 
of loam, even when other food is abundant. Molina says 
the Peruvians frequently eat a sweet-smelling clay; and 
Ehrenberg has analysed the edible clay sold in the markets 
of Bolivia, which he finds to be a mixture of talc and mica. 
The inhabitants of Guiana mingle clay with their bread ; 
and the negroes of Jamaica are said to eat earth when 
other food is deficient. According to Labillardiere, the in- 
habitants of New Caledonia appease their hunger with a 
white friable earth, said by Vauquelin to be composed of 
magnesia, silica, oxide of iron, and chalk. To conclude 
this list, we must add Siam, Siberia, and Kamtschatka, as 
countries of clay-eaters. This is rather a staggering accu- 
mulation of assertions, which we cannot dismiss altogether, 
even if we suppose a large allowance of scepticism justi- 
fiable. Granting the fact that certain kinds of earth are 
really nutritious (and it is difficult to escape such a con- 
clusion), we are completely at a loss for an adequate expla- 
nation of it. Little light is thrown on it by the assumption, 
probable enough, that the earth must contain organic 
matter ; use, in a pound of such earth could scarcely 
be contained sufficient organic matter to supply the demands 
of an adult. Nor will it get rid of the difficulty to say 
that the earth only appeases hunger without nourishing 
the system; because, in the first place, Humboldt’s testi- 
mony is, that the Ottomacs subsist on clay at periods when 
other food is deficient ; and, in the second place, although 
the local sensation of hunger may be appeased by intro- 
ducing substances into the stomach, the more imperious 
systemic sensation of hunger is not thus to be appeased. 
We must, therefore, be content at present with accepting 
the fact, which the science of a future day may possibly 
explain.— Blackwood, for March. 

Narrow Escape or tue DuKE oF WELLINGTON.— 
His narrow escape en route to Manilla is well known ; not 
so the equally narrow escape from a capsize in the “ En- 
deavour.” The ship was, in nautical phrase, well found 
and a good one, with a thorough sailor for a captain, and 
had arrived so near its destination as to have taken the 
pilot on board. Now these Bengal pilots were, and are, 
men of superior pretensions, and drawing considerable pay. 
The pilot who took charge of the “ Endeavour’? came on 
deck with a smart native servant, to whom, after a short 
interval, he called in Hindustani, “ Boy, bring water to 
drink.” The water was bronght, and the call was very 
soon repeated, and again responded to. ‘ Well,” said the 
captain to Colonel Wellesley, with whom he was pacing 
the quarter-deck, “we have at all events a remarkably 
sober pilot—rather unusual, he drinks nothing but 
water.” Presently a heavy squall was seen coming up 
from the north-west, and as every sail was set, the captain 
watched it closely, every moment expecting that the pilot 
would give the order to let fly sheets and brail up. No 
order came, however, not even when a vessel some two 
miles to windward, which had made all Peady by taking in 
sail, nevertheless heeled right over almost on her beam- 
ends, The pilot said nothing but, “ Boy, bring some water!” 
The captain’s patience failed at last, and he shouted to 
take in sail—but just in time, for before the work was half 
done the vessel was on her beam-ends, and canvas and 
spars were flying in all directions. ‘The pilot was, in fact, 
drunk, and his calls for water had been accomplished with 
a secret intimation to his servant by applying one finger to 

the middle of another, or three-quarters down, as the case 
might be, and according to this sign the tumbler was filled 
one-half or three-quarters full of Hollands. Thus, through 
no higher a cause than a tipsy pilot, Assaye and Waterloo 
might never have been won.— Atheneum. 


New Aprpiication or Puorograrny.—M. Perzos, 





Professor of Chemistry at the Conservatoire des Arts et 
Métiers of Paris, has just published a most interesting dis- 
covery of his, by which photography may be applied to the 
ornamenting of silk stuffs. The bichromate of potash is 
a substance commonly used in photography, being ex- 
tremely sensitive to light. If a piece of silk stuff impreg- 
nated with this salt be exposed to the rays of light 
penetrating through the fissures of the window-blinds in a 
closed room, the points where the stuff has received these 
rays of light will assume a peculiar reddish tint. Now, 
suppose a piece of metal or of strong paper to be cut out 
after a given pattern, and to be laid upon a piece of silk 
prepared as before ; if exposed to the sun, or better still, to 
simple daylight, the pattern will be reproduced in a few 
instants. The pale red which the parts acted upon by the 
light assume, is so permanent that nothing can destroy it ; 
nay, it will fix other colours, such as madder, campeachy, 
etc., just likea mordant, and, in that case, it will modify the 
colour of those substances in absorbing it. The experiment 
may be varied as follows :—Let a fern leaf be laid upon a 
piece of prepared silk, and kept flat upon it by a pane of 
glass ; then that part of the silk which is protected by the 
leaf will retain its original colour, while all the rest will 
receive the impression of light, as above described, forming 
the ground on which the figure of the leaf will appear in 
white, grey, or whatever other colour the silk may have 
had before the operation. The richest patterns may thus 
be obtained on plain silks, and at a comparatively small 
expense. 


Tue History or Ancient PottEry.—The history 
of ancient pottery might almost be defined to be the early 
history of history itself. Certainly, amongst the earliest 
of human inventions, fictile manufactures, from their first 
production, appear to have been elevated to the rank of 
historical monuments. ‘The stamps upon the most ancient 
bricks of Egypt and Assyria, with the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions and other devices engraven, for the express purpose of 
record and memorial, upon the clay cylinders of Nimrud 
and Babylon, commence the great volume which the ceramie 
art has dedicated to the history of man. Next succeed 
vases and other vessels, with their painted, engraven, and 
embossed decorations. And then the plastic art, model- 
ling in clay the forms of the physical world, fully developes 
the versatile powers of the ceramic processes, and sets forth 
an infinitely diversified series of graphic illustrations of 
history. But, besides exciting in a remarkable degree that 
peculiar interest which attaches itself to all historical 
monuments, the works of the ancient potters possess 
strong claims upon our attention, from their intrinsic ex- 
cellence as fictile productions.— Zhe Builder. 


A “Lavpsanum” Disrricr.—It has always been un- 
derstood that Holbeach is a great “laudanum district,” 
and, as might be expected, the drug is sold in immense 
quantities, not only by our druggists, but by almost every 
little country shopkeeper and general dealer in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and that there are so few deaths known to be 
caused by its use is something surprising. Judging from 
a single druggist’s weekly return of retail sales, shown to 
us the other day, we think we are within the mark in esti- 
mating the amount of money spent by the working classes 
in this parish (though they are by no means the only 
consumers) in laudanum and opium at not less than £700 
or £800 a year.—Stamford Mercury. 


Toms or Hiprocrates.—The “ Esperance” of Athens 
states that near the village of Arnaouli, not far from Phar- 
salia, a tomb has just been discovered which has beer 
ascertained to be that of Hippocrates, the great physician, 
an inscription clearly enunciating the fact. In the tomb, 
a gold ring was found representing a serpent, the symbol 
of the medical art in antiquity, as well as a small gold 
chain attached to a thin piece of gold having the appear> 
ance of a band for the head. There was also lying with 
these articles a bronze bust supposed to be that of Hippo- 
crates himself. ‘These objects, as well as the stone which 
bears the inscription, were delivered up to Housin Pasha, 
Governor of Thessaly, who at once forwarded them to 
Constantinople. 



























































































































